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As a member of the Veterinary Profession, and one of 
the Delegates of the National Veterinary Medical Association 
of Great Britain and Ireland, | must thank you very much 
for the honour that you have done us in asking me _ to 
address you this afternoon. Knowing very well the great 
importance of the work that the veterinarian does and the 
greater importance of the work that, I think, he ought to 
do in the public health of this country, especially in regard 
to tuberculosis, | am very pleased to have the opportunity 
of putting our aspect of the case before you, and I hope 
that what I say will be found to be more or less the views 
of my colleagues. 

The responsibility of the veterinary profession in playing 
its part in the prevention of tuberculosis is no light one 
and is fully realised by the vast majority of its members. 
If there is a difference of opinion within its ranks, it is not 
so much on the question of what should be done, but how 
the problem can best be tackled. 

In regard to bovine tuberculosis, the chief point at issue 
for the medical officer is, how can the sources of infection 
to the human being—in this case the young child—be 
eliminated? To the veterinarian the responsibility goes 
further, for not only are we concerned with the transmission 
of the bovine bacillus to man—a very real and serious 
possibility—but also we are faced with the task of con- 
trolling, and ultimately, it is to be hoped, eliminating the 
disease from our herds of cattle and pigs and even from 
our flocks of poultry. 

In discussing the means of protecting the child in its early 
years from tuberculosis of animal origin the question practi- 
cally resolves itself into a consideration of the milk 
supply, for there is no appreciable danger of infection to 
the child other than cow’s milk. 

The ideal Utopia can only come when the disease is 
completely eliminated from every herd up and down the 
land and, whatever methods we adopt, this must be our 
ultimate goal. Great strides have been made in some 
cotintries, notably in America and Canada, where the veteri- 
nary profession has made great advances along the road to 
eradication and where the cattle in large areas of country 
may be looked upon as virtually tuberculosis-free. In Great 
Britain the National Veterinary Medical Association of 
Great Britain and Ireland, following along the lines sug- 
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gested by its Scottish Branch, has evolved the nucleus of 
a scheme for the eradication of bovine tuberculosis by the 
use of tuberculin and other methods. As, in my view, 
public opinion is not yet ripe, nor are the present times 
opportune, for putting such a gigantic scheme into opera- 
tion, we have thus to consider what are the best means 
which we can take—things being as they are—to ensure 
that our milk supply shall be as free from tuberculosis as 
possible. 

In a short address such as this it is quite impossible to 
go deeply into the matter—it is taken for granted that 
the danger of a milk infection to the young child is agreed 
to—but I would like to emphasise a few facts. 

(1) Speaking generally, there are from 30 to 40 per cent. 
of our milking cows affected with tuberculosis in some 
degree. The actual number varies greatly in different 
(listricts, but the above figures are certainly not over- 
estimated and any one of those affected is undoubtedly 
a potential source of tuberculous milk. Please note that 
1 only say a potential source. 

(2) Only a small percentage of affected cows actually 
suffer from tuberculosis of the udder or give tuberculous 
milk. The number varies much according to the district 
and type of cow kept, but probably those actually secreting 
tuberculous milk do not often exceed one per cent. of the 
total cow population in bad areas and the average | would 
certainly place at less than 5 per cent. The danger of 
these is increased by the mixing of milk. 

(3) The number of cows which eliminate tubercle bacilli 
in their milk and show no clinical abnormality is very 
small. That they do exist cannot be denied, but the vast 
majority of these show clinical manifestations compara- 
tively early. These signs may be a discrepancy in the 
corresponding quarters of the udder, a definite induration 
of a portion of the mammary gland or some general consti- 
tutional symptoms of disease which would warrant the milk 
from such a cow being specfally examined if they are not 
sufficiently conclusive as to the existence of disease. 

Until much more rigorous measures are taken to deal 
with tuberculosis than at present legislation allows, the 
question arises as to what is the best way to deal with 
such animals as are actively dangerous. Because we cannot 
get just what we want is no excuse for sitting down and 
doing nothing at all, but I feel sure that the more we do, 
even if our methods are not a hundred per cent. efficient, 
the more we shall enlighten public opinion and the more 
chance we shall have of gaining increased powers. 

The following appear to be the methods adopted at the 
present time. 

(1) Taking no action at all other than waiting for farmers 
to report cows which show symptoms which would bring 
them under the scope of the Tuberculosis Order of 1925. 
This method is all too common in England even at the 
present day, I regret to say. Experience shows that where 
the authorities are lax cows are but rarely reported and 
probably never will be, until they are nearly in a dying 
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condition. In other words, the Tuberculosis Order if left 
to itself is almost useless to protect our milk supply. 

(2) Bulk-sampling of milk and the following up of samples 
positive to the biological test. The efficiency of this method 
depends on the vigour with which it is carried out and 
the number of samples taken. The Tuberculosis Order 
enables us to slaughter any cows proved to be suffering 
from tuberculosis of the udder or giving tuberculous milk 
which may come to light as the result of such sampling. 

(3) The regular clinical veterinary examination of cows 
in milk, dry cows and even bulled heifers on the registered 
milk-producing farms. The success of this method depends 
upon the periods elapsing between each inspection and 
the skill and care with which it is done. The system 
involves the microscopic examination of samples of milk 
from cows with doubtful udders and the submission to the 
biological test of those, negative to the microscope, which 
either the clinical manifestations of the cows from which 
they are taken or the character of the milk sediment 
justifies. 

(4) The use of milk produced only from ‘* Certified *’ or 
** Grade A (Tuberculin Tested)"’ herds. This is doubtless 
the best method we can adopt and should be encouraged 
as much as possible, but the available quantity of such milk 
is so small, and the price such as to be prohibitive to all 
but a small class of our people, that it may be ruled out 
as being a practical method at the present time. Its use is 
certainly to be recommended for young children and to 
those in schools to whom milk is given. 

(5) Pasteurisation. This method has its advantages and 
disadvantages. One of the latter is that by _ itself 
it does nothing to eliminate the tuberculous cow ; in fact, 
if, as is often stated, the public believe that pasteurised 
milk must be a safe milk irrespective of how it is produced, 
it tends to retard rather than encourage the production 
of clean milk. For this reason I will not discuss it further 
in this short address. 

In the remaining time allowed me I would like to com- 
pare the efficacy of the methods mentioned under Nos. 2 and 
3. <A certain section of the medical profession seems to 
think that the method of bulk sampling is the more efficient 
and the more economical of the two. Against this it may be 
pointed out that in a large county area it is absolutely 
impracticable to sample the milk from all farms, and 
unless the inspector who takes the sample milks, or causes 
to be milked, each cow separately, there can be no guarante e 
that a bulk sample contains the milk of every cow in the 
herd. The system does not bring to light any cow suffering 
from active pulmonary tuberculosis, nor one emaciated 
from tuberculosis, unless the milk happens to be infected, 
and yet a cow may be extensively diseased and the udder 
and milk escape infection, at all events for a time. By 
this method no cows are examined or milk samples taken 
from butter- or cheese-producing farms and there is little 
opportunity to carry out educational work amongst the 
milk producers which is so important an adjunct to the 
routine inspection. It is stated that bulk sampling will 
bring to light an early case of tuberculosis of the udder 
which will be missed by a clinical examination, and that 
if the biological test of the milk is negative the milk may 
safely be considered free. The first assertion is undoubtedly 
true in some cases, although such a cow will in all prob- 
ability very soon show clinical evidence of disease, but it 


is equally true that a negative biological test to-day by no 
means says that the test would be equally negative 
to-morrow any more than it is true after a_ clinical 
examination of the cows has been made. 

One of the greatest drawbacks to bulk sampling is the 
length of time involved before the result is known, usually 
anything from four to six weeks, during which period the 
milk is still being sold and only after this delay can search 
be made for the offending animal. By the clinical method 
the diseased cow may very likely be diagnosed by the 
microscope and then at once removed, or at the worst a 
special sample submitted to the biological test and_ if 
sufficiently suspicious the use of the milk may be prohibited 
in the meantime. 

In the West Riding of Yorkshire there are ten large 
County Boroughs and at least two large towns in Lan- 
cashire taking our milk, all of which doubtless take advan- 
tage of their powers to test samples of such milk and notify 
the County Medical Officer should one prove tuberculous. 
Yet, despite this, only 29 such reports were received last 
year and on investigating them as well as three positive 
bulk samples out of about one hundred examined within 
the county, only 20 cows with tuberculous udders were 
detected, whereas purely as the result of routine inspection 
208 such cases were found and at once removed from the 
herds. This number does not include 81 other udder cases 
removed which were reported by owners during the same 
period, many as the result of the educational work of 
routine inspection. 

As to the comparative economy of the two methods, even 
if bulk sampling is more economical—which is open to 
doubt—the wisdom of such a saving depends much on the 
money value placed on the health of our children. There 
is no doubt that bulk-sampling after a clinical examination 
is possibly the ideal, and although this is not feasible on. 
a large scale it may be done from time to time as a check. 
Of the two methods used alone, however, that of bulk- 
sampling comes in a poor second. 

In an article in a recent number of The Medical Officer, 
it is stated that it is doubtful if there is any obligation 
on the farmer to allow routine inspection of his animals 
unless disease is suspected and that he is under no obliga- 
tion to facilitate inspection by bringing in his cows, so 
that this in effect makes summer inspections impracticable. 
It is also argued that no power exists to make a farmer 
alter his methods should defects favouring the spread of 
bovine tuberculosis be pointed out to him. Should a farmer 
refuse to allow us to examine his cattle, I think there is 
power under the present law to insist and to bring about 
4 prosecution should he prove obdurate. In my experience 
I have never had occasion to make a test case. In York- 
shire, where we regularly inspect cattle on more than 8,500 
farms, we have met with practically no hostility amongst 
the farmers and we now regularly notify for summer visits 
and it is the rarest thing not to find the cattle ready in 
the sheds when we arrive at the farms. I really think 
that alteration in method can be brought about quicker by 
friendly talks with farmers in the majority of cases than 
by the rough arm of the law, though without doubt 
increased power in this direction, if kept well in the back- 
ground and not abused, would be advantageous. 

Criticism is often made that the routine inspection of 
dairy cows is about the only solution of the tuberculosis 
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problem that the veterinarian has to offer. This is mani- 
festly unfair, for it is but one plank, though a not unimport- 
ant one, in our platform. The first thing to achieve is a 
dissemination of knowledge and then we may be able to 
effect an alteration of method and buildings and slowly 
but surely bring about a diminution in the extent of tuber- 
culosis. There is no better way of getting at the milk 
producer, both large and small, than by regular visits and 
the great improvements seen in the methods of milk 
production in districts where inspections are made compared 
to those left to themselves is proof of this fact. 

I note in the ‘‘ Memorandum on Bovine ‘Tuberculosis in 
Man,”’ recently issued by the Ministry of Health, that 
figures are given to show that the incidence of non-pul- 
monary tuberculosis in man has falleif practically 50 per 


cent. between 1913 and 1929 and so also the deaths from 


this cause. How much of this is due to the improvement 
in our milk supply I am not prepared to say, but even 
with our haphazard methods this is encouraging and should 
stimulate us to further and more energetic action in the 
future. 

I do wish that it could be given as the considered opinion 
of this Conference that it urges the Government to encourage 
the inspection of milk cows even if it cannot make it com- 
pulsory, so as to obtain greater uniformity in this direction. 


Anti-Distemper Serum. 


“Wellcome Anti-Distemper Serum, tested for satis- 
factory content of protective antibody, is now available. 

This serum is used to protect pups which have not been 
immunised by the Laidlaw-Dunkin method (‘‘ Wellcome " 
Canine Distemper Vaccine and Virus) or by a_ previous 
attack of the disease. It can be given to pups which are 
to be taken to a possibly infected place, e.g., a canine 
hospital, large kennels or shows, or when visiting dogs 
are coming to a kennel in which distemper does not exist. 
Even when given two or three days after exposure, the 
serum has prevented the appearance of any symptoms of 
the disease. It could, therefore, be given to dogs on their 
return from shows. , 

It is not at present clear to what extent this serum 
will be effective in treatment. Probably in the late stages 
of the true virus disease, and particularly when other 
microbes attack the sick dog and cause complications, no 
serum will avail, but it is clear from work at Mill Hill and 
the Wellcome Physiological Research Laboratories that 
large doses of serum given in the early stages of the disease 
will in most instances abruptly cut short the disease and 
in others convert a severe attack into a mild one. 

‘* Wellcome ” Serological products for use in the prophy- 
laxis and treatment of canine distemper are prepared at the 
Wellcome Physiological Research Laboratories, Langley 
Court, Beckenham, Kent (Eng.), and the Director will 
appreciate clinical details of the behaviour of dogs under 
inoculation and of the results of immunisation. The issue 
of * Wellcome ”’ preparations for canine distemper is con- 
fined to veterinary surgeons and it is only through them 
that clinical experience can be accumulated. 


{Burroughs Wellcome & Co., Snow Hiil Buildings, 
London, E.C.1, act as distributing agents for products 
prepared at the Wellcome Physiological Research Labora- 
tories.—ED. ] 


Distemper in Dogs. 


PROGRESS OF RESEARCH. 


Under the above headings, The Times of July 27th prints 
the following letter from Lord Portland, President of 
The Field Distemper Council :— 

“To tHe Eprror or Tur Times.’ 

** Sir,—A point has been reached in the researches on dog 
distemper, undertaken at the Farm Laboratories of the 
Medical Research Council at Mill Hill, when those who, 
like myself, have interested themselves in the progress of 
the work since its inception eight years ago feel justified 
in asking your help in making public both what has been 
done and what remains to do. 

“Four years after beginning the inquiry, Dr. P. Py 
Laidlaw, F.R.s., and Mr. G. W. Dunkin, M.r.c.v.s., were 
able to declare exactly what distemper among dogs is, by 
what agency it is caused, and how it can be prevented. 

““ The magnitude of this success has hardly been realised 
outside scientific circles. During more than a generation 
the cause of dog distemper had been by most authorities 
wrongly attributed to a named micro-organism. The Mill 
Hill investigators confirmed, to the general satisfaction, 
the contrary view, and found that this organism was not 
the cause. They joined to this negative proof the positive 
one of showing that the real agent producing distemper is a 
virus, in other words, a poison associated with a living 
organism so small as to be invisible even under the micros- 
cope and to be capable of passing through a fine bacterio- 
logical filter. 

‘* Thus, on the one hand, the investigators, in determin- 
ing the true cause of distemper, had succeeded in discover- 
ing in four years what others had been unable to establish 
in 40, and on the other hand had taken the important 
step of bringing under the closest examination one of the 
group of the virus diseases, so deadly both to animals 
and to man, and by their nature so difficult to study. 

“ The first result of this examination was the production 
of preventives of the disease—a vaccine and a preparation 
of distemper virus. The efficacy of these preventives was 
tested by inoculations of 2,000 dogs, including hounds 
belonging to well-known packs. Not one in a hundred 
of these inoculated dogs hag fallen victim to distemper, 
although the mortality among uninoculated dogs contracting 
the disease is often 50 per cent. or higher. 

‘* This success, although so striking when considered as 
a part of the history of the incidence of distemper, is not 
one on which scientific inquiry can rest or which the 
investigators are satisfied to accept as final. They desire 
to perfect and standardise the preventives against distemper, 
which now include a serum as well as a vaccine to be used 
with the virus preparation, so that they may alt be produced 
unfailingly on a large scale. Notwithstanding the un- 
exampled celerity with which the earlier results were 
achieved, new difficulties present themselves continually in 
the later stages of any such inquiry, and this is more 
especially true when research is directed to the little 
explored virus diseases. 

‘* There remains a great deal to be done before perfection 
is attained, and in the opinion of Dr. Laidlaw and Mr. 
Dunkin, to whose scientific insight and patient skill the 
success that has been achieved is due, one or perhaps two 
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more years will be needed to complete their task. When 
that point is reached the world of dog lovers will be placed 
in possession of preventives against distemper so nearly in- 
falliblesthat the control of the disease should be only a 
question of time. 

** Research is costly. The cost of these inquiries is 
roughly £6,000 a year. The public in the United States 
as well as in Great Britain and the other British territories 
have already subscribed generously towards them. It is 
because we feel that the public no less than ourselves 
would desire that the work shall be complete and thorough 
that we ask them to continue their generosity. 

** | am, etc., 
PorTLAND, President, Field Distemper Council.”’ 

July 23rd, 1931, 

* The address of the Field Distemper Fund is Windsor 


* * 
House, Bream’s Buildings, London, E.C.4. 


Tanners’ Loss through Warble Fly. 


That the Government should take action to prevent the 
devastating warble fly disease among cattle was urged at 
the 50th annual meeting of the Neweastle Hide Inspection 
Society. 

“7 think it is a national question and one for the 
Government to take up,”? said the Chairman (Mr, James 
Waggott), for the warble fly is causing a big loss to the 
butcher, the tanner and to the country.” 

They could) not blame the farmer in’ this country 
entirely, he went on, for many cattle affected with the 
disease were coming Ireland, 

It would be a valuable step if the Agricultural Depart- 
ments of this country and Ireland could get together in 
a coneentrated attempt to bring about improvements, con- 
cluded Mr. Wagegott. 

The Society’s annual report showed that the percentage 
of first-class flayed hides classified seconds because of 
being warbled was 21-96, as compared with 18°52 during 
last year, an increase of 3-44 per cent. 

“From this increase,’’ the report states, it appeared 
that the amended classification which came into force on 
March 10th last year has not had the desired effect of 
inducing all farmers to take measures to combat. the 
warble fly and a better result cannot be looked for until 
the dressing of cattle is made compulsory.’’—North Mail. 


PREPARATIONS AND APPLIANCES. 


Norris’ Udder Bag.—The Holborn Surgical Instrument 
Company, Ltd., 26 Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus, E.C.1, 
have added to their stock of appliances a new udder bag 
which, it claimed, aseptic, and usefulsin 
number of ways. Designed by Mr, ‘T. J. M. Norris, 
of Chilthorne, Yeovil, the bag is primarily designed to 
prevent the vice of self-milk sucking, which, though a 
great source of loss to farmers, has yet defeated the 
preventive powers of former appliances. 

Norris’ Udder Bag will not only prevent a cow from 
drawing off her own milk, but is most useful for protect- 
ing sore teats or torn udders from flies and also’ for 
covering the udder in cases of garget, ete. 

The bag-can be firmly fixed in position by means of 
loin and tail straps and worn without any discomfort. 
It is easily unbuttoned for milking, ete. The appliance 
costs 15s. complete, and spare bags (three sizes) can be 
on breeding problems in mares. 


Professor Hobday, principal of the Royal Veterinary 
College, has recognised the efforts of the South-Eastern 
Jersey Club on behalf of the College, by offering to act 
as honorary consulting veterinary surgeon. The Club's 
annual meeting is to be held at Loseley Park, Guildford, 
on Saturday, August 8th. Mr. F. E. Corrie is to lecture 
on ** The Influence of Minerals on Diseases of Animals.*’ 


August &, 1951. 


Acidosis of Pregnant Ewes.* 


By 
W. W. Dimock. 
Proressor OF ANIMAL PatnoLoGy, UNIVERSITY OF 
IKKENTUCKY, LEXINGTON. 


There is a disease of sheep, responsible for considerable 
losses in some sections, that is called by various names : 
pregnancy disease, stercorawemia, preparturient paresis of 
ewes, etc. Since the disease occurs in pregnant ewes and 
an acidosis is present, there is probably no better name 
than acidosis of pregnant ewes. 

We have been investigating this disease somewhat for 
the past few years. We think we know what causes it 
and what will prevent it, but it will take us three or four 
more years to prove or disprove our theories. 

At the Kentucky Station we have a very excellent flock 
of sheep. They are cared for by a native Scot. He does 
not know or care anything about acidosis of pregnant ewes. 
He has no loss from this disease. He learned when a boy, 
probably his father told him, that a certain type of care 
and feeding is necessary to keep sheep healthy and to get 
lambs on the market in a condition to bring the top 
price and make the most profit. 

We think that a feeding of alkalies will prevent the 
disease; we believe it is the result of poor feeding, of 
feeding a ration low in calcium and perhaps other mineral 
elements. The condition develops from a few days to a 
few weeks before lambing time: the mortaltiy is casily 
90 per cent. The condition has been wrongly diagnosed 
frequently—-it has been called grub in the head, in) some 
of our literature; other literature, hamorrhagic 
septicemia; Law describes disease which he calls 
“neurasthenia in pregnant ewes.’ 1 think there is no 
question but that it is in this same pregnancy disease. 
Describing the symptoms of neurasthenia in pregnant ewes, 
Law in the 1911 edition, volume iii, page 181, says :— 

The most prominent symptoms are leaving the flock, 
moping alone, grinding the teeth, drooping and trembling 
of the head and ears; temperature normal or subnormal ; 
respiration 24; pulse 80. Feeds and ruminates sparingly. 
Conjunctiva hyperemic. In some cases stupor and partial 
blindness. Muscles soft and flabby. The abdomen may be 
full but its wall will be quite flaecid so that the lambs 
can be easily felt. If the disease advances, all symptoms 
are aggravated. Food is no longer taken. Rumination 
ceases. The ewe remains recumbent, cannot be made to 
rise. After 24 hours of this helpless condition death super- 
venes. 

Under causes, he gives: Enforced inactivity, twin 
pregnancy, dry ration; occurring in ewes at the approach 
of completion of gestation.”’ 

One could hardly give a more accurate description of 
the disease. 

Hutyra and Marek, volume ii, page 439, describe the 
same condition under acute diffuse parenchymatous hepatitis 
of the sheep, referring to it as a peculiar disease among 
pregnant ewes occurring in) January and February, the 
animals being markedly dull, and lying on the ground 
with half-closed eyes, 

* Notes from an address at the Twelfth Annual Hlinois 
Veterinary Conference, University of  IMlinois, Urbana, 
February 10th-12th, 1931. Reproduced from Veterinary 
Medicine, Chicago, July, 1931. 
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Cases have occurred in Kentucky both in animals that 
have been kept in the feed lot and those in the pasture, 
more commonly in the latter perhaps than in the former. 
In cases occurring in the pasture, the animals are noted 
to shake their heads a little; they walk raising the fore 
feet very high, have difficulty to walk up an incline; lag 
behind the flock ; grind the teeth; travel in a circle. As 
the disease progresses, they turn the head to one side 
and are inclined to push against a fence or the barn. 
If they walk down into a ditch they are unable to get up 
out of it. When they first go down they take the position 
typical for milk fever in cows and later stretch out flat. 
A tremor runs over them when they are touched, 

The urine was found on analysis to be acid. An 
examination of normal urine of 40 ewes gave a 
specific gravity of 1-031, The urine of 31 ewes suffering 
from acidosis of pregnancy gave a specific gravity of 1-027. 
The reaction of the urine of the normal ewes was alkaline ; 
of the affected ewes, acid. The urea of the urine in normal 
ewes was 2°5 per cent.; in affected ewes, 1:5 per cent. 
The calcium content of the blood of normal, non-pregnant 
ewes was found to vary between 10-7 mg. and 8-5 mg. 
per 100 c.c. of blood. The calcium content of normal, 
pregnant ewes was found to vary between 10-4 mg. and 
2mg. per 100 c.c. of blood. The calcium content of 
the blood in 31 ewes affected with acidosis of pregnancy 
varied between 10-1 mg. and 3-7 mg. per 100 c¢.c. of blood. 

As a rule, affected animals are rather thin in flesh and 
have been fed on hay low in calcium. Feeding in the 
proper manner will prevent acidosis. In the station herd, 
which is well fed, only one case of acidosis has occurred in 
the 14 years during which it has been under observation, 
and there is some doubt as to the diagnosis in that case. 

The best way to maintain the proper amount of calcium 
and other minerals in the blood is to feed a proper ration. 

We believe that acidosis,of pregnant ewes is primarily 
a nutritional disease. Winter pasture, which in our state 
is a poor feed, is a prolific cause. A rather commonly 
held theory that sheep will thrive on bush and weeds is 
another cause. Somehow the idea got abroad that sheep 
could be depended upon to clean up the weeds on a farm, 
but I noted that sheep will eat weeds only when a good 
grass is not available. 

All of the legume hays are rich in calcium and the grains, 
except. wheat, bran and oil meal, are low in calcium. 
None of the sheep which we have seen affected were 
getting any legume hay, any bran, or any oil meal. You 
cannot correct the condition or prevent it if you wait 
until late in the winter to begin or until cases have 
appeared. Feeding for the prevention of acidosis in ewes’ 
should begin at breeding time. 

Some ewes were fed experimentally on a ration very 
low in calcium (timothy hay and grain), for a period of 
seven years. For two years there was no fall in the 
calcium content of the blood, and it was not until the fourth 
vear that acidosis was produced. At that time the caleium 
content fell to 4:8 mg. per 100 c.c, of blood. In a second 
case that occurred later, the calcium content had fallen 


to 3-7 mg. per 100 c.c. of blood. 


Discussion. 
The speaker did not mention the observation frequently 
made by others that preparturient paresis occurs usually 


in ewes bearing twin lambs, and his observation does not 
support that of others that the disease is exclusively a 
disease of ewes that have been kept penned up in a lot 
and given dry feed, with little or no opportunity for exercise. 
Nor did he confirm the experience of others that forced 
exercise would stop, in one day, the occurrence of the 
disease in a herd. 

The charts supplied were by no means convincing, to 
the reporter, that the disease is due to a hypocalezemia ; 
in fact, they could scarcely be said to support such a 
theory, since the blood of some affected sheep was practi- 
cally as high in calcium content as that of any normal 
sheep, and higher than many of the normal ewes, both 
pregnant and non-pregnant. 

Further, if the two affected ewes showing the greatest 
degree of hypocalezemia, the caleium level of which fell to 
#8mg. and 3-7 mg. per 100 c.c. of blood respectively 
(experiment animals), were eliminated from the calcula- 
tions, the calcium content of the blood of the remaining 
affected ewes was not materially lower than that of 
some ewes classed as normal and only a little below the 
average calcium content of normal ewes. 

Until further experiments offer additional support to 
the theory that preparturient paresis of ewes is a hypo- 
calewmia, we shall have to regard it, as in the past, as a 
condition in which twin pregnancy, dry feed and lack of 
exercise are the predisposing or exciting causes, or both, 
and regard a slight hypocalcemia, if it exists generally, as 
but incidental, or a concomitant result of the basic causes 
of the condition. 

Greig, of Edinburgh, has made many analyses of the 
blood of ewes affected with pregnancy disease and is posi- 
tive in the assertion that the condition is not a hypocal- 
“emia. Further, he reports that calcium therapy, specific 
in hypocalewmia of cows (milk fever), is not effective 
in relieving pregnancy disease. 

The observation that the urine is acid in reaction in 
pregnancy disease is a valuable contribution to the infor- 
mation available on this subject. Its significance, however, 
cannot be evaluated until further observations are made 
of the reaction of the urine of sheep suffering from various 
other conditions in which the animals cease to feed. 
Under such conditions, the sheep sustains life by oxidizing 
its own. tissues, thus becoming in effect a carnivorous 
animal, in at least many ofewhich an acid urine cannot 
be regarded as pathological. Even if acidosis be abnormal 
in fasting sheep, in support of which Doctor Dimock 
offered no observations, it still remains to be shown that 
it reaches a degree of acid toxw@mia before it can be 
accorded pathological significance.—Ep., Kel. Med, 


Docror Dimock Visttinc 


Dr. W. W. Dimock, of the University of Kentucky, has 
accepted an invitation from Mr. John Crawford, M.R.c.Vv.s., 
of the British Bloodstock Ageney, Ltd., to visit England 
and France for the purpose of consulting with veterinarians 
on breeding problems in mares. 


At Sheffield recently a man was fined £1 and ordered 
to pay costs for having docked a horse’s tail without 
giving the animal general or local anaesthetic of 
sufficient power to prevent it feeling pain. 
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Clinical and Case Reports. 


Choking on Beet Pulp. 


By 
W. A. Campbell, M.R.C.V.S., Boroughbridge, Yorks. 


The extensive use of beet pulp in the feeding of farm 
animals has made this condition rather common in country 
practice. It would appear that it is only when fed dry 
that sugar beet pulp causes choking, and that horses are 
more susceptible than either cattle or sheep. 1 have not 
seen a case where the pulp has been steeped before feeding. 
Farmers tell me they frequently have an odd sheep or two 
killed with beet pulp. They attribute it to certain animals 
in the flock eating too greedily of the dry pulp, and this 
swelling to a large size in the stomach. 

The symptoms in the horse are peculiar and can be 
easily mistaken for something else. Swelling of the glands 
of the throat is an early symptom, and the case is like 
one of ordinary laryngitis, but you have no increase of 
temperature. The retching symptom, so common in 
ordinary choking, is absent or is very slight, but the flow 
of saliva is excessive; in fact, one wonders where all the 
saliva comes from, as the manger and bedding are swim- 
ming in it in a few hours’ time. The dry pulp appears to 
lodge in the gullet and set up acute irritation, then swells 
rapidly and fills it up, so that probangs are useless and 
dangerous. 

The treatment I find most useful is arecoline, followed 
up with strychnine hypodermically. Some animals get 
relief under 24 hours; others keep going up to four or five 
days. They keep coughing up beet pulp with saliva flowing 
from mouth and nostrils until one is amazed at the persistent 
flood. Text books tell us that a horse cannot vomit, 
but after seeing several of these cases, I am. inclined to 
think that part of the mass of stuff must have reached 
the stomach. 

Care must be taken in saying that your animal is cured. 
On visiting a case on the third day and giving him a 
second dose of arecoline, the horse drank a large bucket 
of water with no regurgitation. I left him, thinking he 
was relieved. The following morning 1 got a telephone 
call saying he was as bad as ever, and still coughing up 
pulp. He gradually cleared up about the fifth day. 

I have only had one death—in a strong healthy cart 
mare. She kept coughing up pulp until the third day when 
she appeared to get relief from the choking symptoms. 
She could eat grass and drink water, but remained dull and 
her throat much swollen, and on the fourth day her tem- 
perature went up. She died on the sixth day from 
pneumonia. The post-mortem showed pneumonia with 
intense inflammation of the throat and trachea. The 
stomach was empty and all trace of beet pulp had gone. 

It is the custom in this district, after the sugar beet is 
pulled and carted away in the autumn, to put sheep on 
the fields to clear up all the tops and useless parts of the 
beet that are left. For days they are eating nothing else 
and they appear to relish and thrive on it. It is only in 
the dry pulp state that it appears to be dangerous. Steeping 
the pulp makes it a cheap and useful food for animals. 


Phimosis and Paraphimosis in the Cat. 


By 
Hamilton Kirk, M.R.C.V.S. 


An adult short-hair entire cat was recently admitted to 
hospital with symptoms of ¢ystitis. There were dysuria, 
hematuria and loss of appetite, and I suspected the usual 
feline trouble of gravel in the bladder. At the first exami- 
nation I found, however, that paraphimosis was the cause, 
as I had very considerable difficulty in returning the penis 
into the prepuce. This was, in fact, only accomplished 
after prolonged cold water swabbing followed by lubrication 
with Staniform Lotion (which has an oily consistency, and 
is a powerful non-irritating germicide). 

Manipulation of the penis, i.e., a sliding pressure from 
the base to the apex, failed to eject the slightest sign of 
gravel. The catheter was then passed and the bladder 
emptied of some four ozs, of blood-stained urine. No gritty 
substance whatever came with it. I concluded that the 
paraphimosis was the primary cause of the trouble. The 
cat was then given hexamine twice daily for two or three 
days and kept under observation. The penis did not again 
protrude, but the dysuria and hematuria were still inter- 
mittently present. 

Another examination was made on the operation table, 
and this time it appeared that the retention of urine was 
due to the greatly restricted preputial orifice which produced 
a condition of phimosis. ‘The bladder was full and it was 
thought wise to pass the catheter once more. To do this, 
it is of course essential to expose the urethral orifice of 
the penis. This could not be done, as when the prepuce 
was drawn downwards, so as to expose the penis, it 
assumed a mushroom-like shape with a distinct pedicle. 

I chloroformed the cat, castrated it, and then excised 
the preputial ring completely. The penis at once came into 
view and I could empty the bladder by sustained pressure 
through the abdominal wall. 

The flow did not strike one as being quite as free as it 
should be, and under a small magnifying glass I detected 
in. the urethral orifice a purple-coloured mass of small 
cysts. These were punctured and removed as completely 
as was possible, and to-day the animal has entirely regained 
its health—one week after operation. 


STANIFORM VETERINARY PREPARATIONS. 


We have received a new price schedule from Staniform, 
Ltd., from which we note that price reductions have been 
made in respect of all their veterinary preparations. 
Readers are invited to make application for the new 
schedule to the firm at Carnwath Road, Fulham, S.W.6, 
or to Messrs. Willows, Francis & Co., Shacklewell Lane, 
London, E.8, who are distributors of the well-known 
veterinary products of Staniform, Ltd. 


Milk Deficiency Case Dismissed.—When William Bellew, 
of Maddox Farm, Northam, was summoned at Bideford for 
retailing milk deficient in fat to the extent of 16 per cent., 
he stated that he kept a large number of calves, and the 
reason the milk was poor in quality was that several of 
the cows were only partly milked to allow him to start 
his round as early as possible. The calves took the 
remainder of the milk, which was the best in quality. 
Major Ascott, M.R.C.v.S., said this was a good explanation 
of the deficiency, and the magistrates dismissed the case. 
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Reports. 


Scheduled Contagious Diseases in 1930. 
Principal Hobday’s Report to the R.A.S.E, 


In his Annual Report (for 1930) to the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England (Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England, Vol. 91, 1930), Professor F. ‘T. G. 
Hobday, Principal of the Royal Veterinary College, says :— 


The year 1930 has been a tolerably satisfactory one in 
regard to the campaign against the scheduled contagious 
diseases of farm stock. Even in thé case of foot-and- 
mouth disease, which has proved so elusive in former years, 
the number of outbreaks has been almost negligible, being 
only eight in the 12 months as against 38 in 1929, 138 in 
1928, and 143 in 1927. Experimental use has been made 
of a protective serum for the cattle which are in the 
immediate neighbourhood of infected beasts, and the result 
appears to be sufliciently satisfactory to warrant its further 
trial. 

There has been no reappearance of glanders or rabies, 
and, although there have on several occasions been the 
usual annual clamourings by certain sections of the Public 
for less restriction in the quarantine regulations at present 
in force in regard to the last-named disease, there has 
heen no thought on the part of the veterinary officials of 
the Ministry of Agriculture of any change in regard to 
relaxation. Imported cats are now equally liable to the 
quarantine regulations as dogs, the period of isolation and 
observation being exactly the same in each, case. 

The fight against tuberculosis still proceeds, but the 
progress made is slow, and, it is estimated that this disease 
alone causes a loss to the agricultural community of about 
£2,000,000 annually. Experimental work with — two 
different kinds of preventive sera is in process of being 
carried out in Norfolk and at Cambridge. It would be 
premature as yet to express any opinion upon either. 

A few isolated cases of anthrax in man have been 
reported during the year, but in cattle the incidence is 
slightly less than in 1929. 

Johne’s disease has not yet been brought under the Act 
and is an increasing menace to the life and health of the 
young stock, and from the dairy herds there still comes 
continuous evidence of sterility, mastitis, and contagious 
abortion. The chief work of the Research Institute of 
the Royal Veterinary College at present is the investiga- 
tion of Johne’s disease and mastitis. 

Sheep scab has diminished considerably, there being 479 
outbreaks recorded against 665 in 1929, 744 in 1928, and 
723 in 1927. 

Swine fever has caused much loss and anxiety to pig 
owners, 2,408 cases in 1930 as against 2,981 in 1929 being 
a slight improvement, but far above 1,472 cases in 1928 
and 1,794 in 1927. 

Members of the Royal Agricultural Society have on 
numerous occasions during the year availed themselves 
of the privileges allowed by their membership to consult 
the professors of the College over difficult problems, especi- 
ally upon such diseases as contagious abortion, mastitis 
and sterility; and in the Chemical Department analyses 


have on several occasions been made for the detection of 
poisonous and deleterious material in food or water, the 
latter mainly in connection with sewage pollution. Of 
the poisons detected in the viscera sent up, arsenic and lead 
appear¢d to play the major part, and in one instance 
samples of herbage were examined for contamination by 
fumes from smelting works. 

The actual statistical position in regard to the Scheduled 
Contagious Diseases may be taken as follows :— 


GLANDERS. 
Great Britain may be now legitimately considered free 
from glanders, no outbreak having occurred since 1928, 
and then there was only one animal attacked, 


Parasitic MANGE OF THE Horsr. 

The year’s statistics show 109 outbreaks with 309 
animals attacked, as against 204 outbreaks and 392 
horses affected in 1929; not much diminution perhaps, but 
illustrative of the fact that its increase is at any rate 
held in’ check. 


ANTHRAX. 


This disease shows a definite improvement, in that there 
were only 391 outbreaks with 443 animals attacked, as 
opposed to 439 outbreaks and 529 animals attacked in 
1929. 

The following table shows the actual figures for the past 
five years :— 


No. of 
Year. Outbreaks. Animals attacked. 
1926 703 845 
1927 425 497 
1928 536 618 
1929 ka ius 439 529 
1930 391 443 


DIsgAse, 


As stated in the introductory remarks, the incidence of 
foot-and-mouth disease has been infinitesimally small as 
compared with other years, and it is hoped that at the 
end of 1931 one will be able to report again as favourably. 

The monthly statistical tables of outbreaks in other 
countries, as published by the Ministry of Agriculture, 
demonstrate more than ever this year the advantageous 
position in which Great Britain is now placed in regard 
to this troublesome disease :— 


Month ~~ Great Britain France Germany Holland Belgium 
January 849 1,235 13 16 
February... 898 1,356 9 20 
March 477 1,814 5 19 
April 365 2,024 136 45 
May ... 307 2,541 31,569 109 
June 283 3,097 6,117 117 
July on — 292 3,555 6,062 147 
August 319 3,627 4,262 167 
September... 7 651 4,666 4,973 151 
October 852 5,602 3,847 73 
November... 1 722 5,012 2,234 86 


December... 530 3,827 1,074 93 


— 
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As previously stated, the further report, after more 
extended trial, upon the value of the use of the special 
immunising serum will be awaited with much _ interest ; 
as, if proved to be effectual and safe, it will obviate the 
destruction of hundreds of contact cattle and will be the 
salvation, on occasions, of valuable pedigree herds. 


‘TUBERCULOSIS. 


The work done under the Tuberculosis Order of 1925 is 
still carried out, but the progress made is not all that 
one could wish. As has been pointed out on many occa- 
sions the tuberculous animal which is reported under the 
Act has generally been a source of contagion for a sufficient 
length of time to have spread infection to its fellows, and, 
although more care is now taken in regard to reporting 
early, a good deal is still required in this connection. The 
tubercle-free herd is unquestionably the ultimate goal to 
be sought, but, until the Public realises its responsibilities 
in this direction and compensates the farmer and dairyman 
for the extra expense and trouble incurred, so long will 
the herds of this country contain reactors to the tuberculin 
test. It is largely a matter of £ s. d. and the present time 
is not one in which extra burdens can be put upon agri- 
culturists and stock-owners. 

The numbers of animals slaughtered under the Tuber- 
culosis Order of 1925 are as follows :— ; 


Number of Animals 
Year. Slaughtered. 


1926 one eve 17,348 
1928 ove eve 16,759 


SHEEP Scap. 
The following shows approximately the numbers of 
officially confirmed outbreaks :— 


Number of 


Year, Outbreaks. 


This, as will be seen, is a definite and decided improve- 
ment, and for this improvement the action taken by the 
Veterinary Committee of the Royal Agricultural Society in 
1929 can legitimately claim a_ considerable amount of 
credit ; especially for that portion of its propaganda which 
was carried out through the Press. But the position is 
far from satisfactory as yet. 


SwInE FEVER. 


The attempts to do other than merely control this disease 
have met with no successful result. The number of out- 
breaks between January Ist to December 31st, 1930, was 
no less than 2,408—slightly lower, it is true, than in 1929 
(2,981)—but that was an abnormally bad year. 

The following table of statistics illustrates this point :— 


Annual Report of the Veterinary 
Department for the City of Liverpool. 


Mr. Eaton Jones, F.R.C.v.s., is to be congratulated upon 
the annual report, for 1930, which he has issued in con- 
nection with the Veterinary Department for the City of 
Liverpool. 

The report is a comprehensive one, dealing with the stud 
cf horses owned by the Corporation of Liverpool, the milk 
supply in the City, the work of the Veterinary staff under 
the Diseases of Animals Acts, the inspection of markets 
and horse auctions and the examination of horses being 
slaughtered previous to export as food. 

In the Stable Department, the City, at the end of the 
year, had a stud of 374 horses, being an increase of seven 
on the previous year. The Health Committee, the nominal 
owners of the stud, hire out their horses at a cost of 1s. 
per hour to the various Departments of the Corporation 
that require the use of horses. Tne number of animals 
off work through illness, lameness, has been low and the 
deaths amongst the horses very few. The report shows 
that during the year the Corporation entered 13 horses at 
various shows and gained altogether 13 prizes—five firsts, 
five seconds and three thirds—and, in addition, many prizes 
were gained at the annual Liverpool May Parade of horses. 
This indicates that the stud of horses at Liverpool is an 
exceptionally good one, and the good type of horse which 
they use is rather above the average in that they go year 
after year gaining prizes amongst competitors in open 
classes. 

The training of boys for stable management is a very 
useful practice, carried out by the Veterinary Department 
at Liverpool. Many horse owners are handicapped nowa. 
days through inability to find competent stable hands and 
drivers. During the year 114 boys received training in 
stable management under the Veterinary Staff, these boys 
being principally those who are at Institutions and eventu- 
ally emigrate to the Colonies. They are thus fitted for 
work amongst horses on farms where they are to be 
employed in the future. 

The active interest taken by the members of the veteri- 
nary staff at Liverpool in their work is illustrated by the 
fact that during the year there were seven communications 
by them published in technical journals. 

With respect to the milk supply. Liverpool is excep- 
tional in that one-third of the total milk supply is produced 
within the City area, This only goes to show that the 
work of the Veterinary Department of Liverpool in con- 
nection with the inspection of dairies and cows is heavy 
within the City area. During the year, with a total popu- 
lation of 3,696 cows, 20 cows were detected by the veteri- 
nary staff by microscopical examination of the milk, as 


Year. Outbreaks. 
1928 1,472 
1929 2,981 
1930 2,408 
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being infected with tuberculosis of the udder. This is a 
strong argument for the case of veterinary examination 
of milking cows, to prevent the continuance ef tuber- 
culous milk being used for human consumption. The 
remaining two-thirds of Liverpool’s milk comes from the 
country surrounding the City. In connection with this, 
the Chief Veterinary Officer at Liverpool visited outside 
farms from which milk is sent into the City. In all, 33 
farms were visited and 23 cows with tuberculosis of the 
udder were detected and destroyed. 

In connection with the work under the Diseases of 
Animals Acts, 46 animals were dealt with under the Tuber- 
culosis Order, 20 of them being infected with tuberculosis 
of the udder, five with tuberculosis and emaciation, and 21 
with chronic cough besides tuberculosis. “There was no case 
of anthrax or of glanders during the year. There were two 
outbreaks of parasitic mange dealt with. 

The report further deals with the various Orders which 
have been issued by the Ministry of Agriculture which affect 
the City of Liverpool. The report suggests that the Swine 
Fever Order of 1908 and amending Orders, are in urgent 
need of revision and consolidation. 

During the year there were seven notifications of suspected 
swine fever and six of these were confirmed. 

At the end of the report there is a summary given of the 
visits paid by the veterinary inspectors to railway stations, 
cattle markets, sale yards, lairs, stables, manure wharves 
and other places, and also a summary of visits to ships 
during the year in connection with the work under the 
Diseases of Animals Acts. 

The whole report is indicative of the great amount of 
work which is carried out by the veterinary staff at Liver- 
pool, and it shows what such a staff can do towards the 
improvement of public health generally, more particularly 
in connection with the inspection of foodstuffs and the eradi- 
cation of contagious diseases of food animals. 


Veterinary Inspection in Sussex. 


At a recent meeting of the Sussex County Agricultural 
Committee, the Diseases of Animals Sub-Committee recom- 
mended that a sub-committee be appointed to confer with 
the Public Health Committee on the question of the 
appointment of whole-time veterinary inspectors. 

Mr. J. Gibbs said this question was gone into a little 
time ago, and he thought they might have a little more 
information. 

The Secretary (Mr. N. R. Edwards) replied that a joint 
sub-committee reported against the appointment of whole- 
time veterinary surgeons, after going into the matter. The 
Public Health Committee did not do much work under 
the Milk and Dairies Order, but since then he thought 
they had had more to do in connection with that, and 
there was the inspection of dairies. The sub-committee 
was appointed to see whether it would be more satisfactory 
to have one or three whole-time men, or whether some 
arrangements could be made, which would be more satisfy- 
ing and economical. The last time the joint sub-committee 
recommended against the appointment of three whole-time 
men to cover the whole county. 

The report was adopted. 


Army Veterinary Service, 


LONDON GAZETTE—WaAR OFrFICE—TERRITORIAL ARMY, 

July 28th.—G. Gibson (late Offr. Cadet, Royal (Dick) 
Veterinary Coll. Contgt., Sen. Div., O.T.C.) to be Lieut. 
with seny. January 29th (July 29th). 


Abstracts. 


| Cryptorchidism in the Bull. (Trans. title.) Hor.unp, §S., 
Skan. Vet.-tidskft, 1931, xxi, 4, 103-108. | 


The writer reviews the few recorded cases of cryptor- 
chidism in the bull (Ellinger, Tapken, Morgan). Of these, 
only one is mentioned as having proved fertile: An instance 
of right-sided abdominal tryptorchidism in a 7-year-old bull 
is related and dealt with as follows :— 

(a) Breeding history and characters of progeny; (b) 


_appearance during life ; (c) Post-mortem findings macro- and 


microscopic. 

The bull was under observation as a breeding animal from 
March to September, 1929. Wuring this period he sired 
25 calves, of which eight were heifers and 17 bull calves, 
According to the owners, none of the latter were observed 


-_ te be erypterchids though all were kept for at least seven 


days after birth. (The testicles normally reach the scrotum 
before birth—Agduhr). 

The bull was normal in body development, except that 
the teats were enlarged and of course the scrotum contained 
only one testicle. 

The accessory sex glands were normal and symmetrically 
developed, as was also the penis. 


G. B. B. 


[Sufrogel Injections in Chronic Eczema. Jaconi. 


Tier, Rundschau. No. 24, p. 427.] 


The author refers to the occurrence and importance 
of skin diseases in dogs, especially in town practice. For 
nine months all chronic eczema cases have been treated 
with injections of Sufrogel, and excellent results have been 
obtained. In his opinion, the most common cause of 
eczema arises from disturbance in food assimilation. 
Sulphur per os has often been used as an alternative 
in digestive and blood disturbances, and although excreted 
mostly in the faeces, is partly absorbed through the small 
intestine, thence through the lungs and skin, producing a 
hyperemia. Accordingly, the author decided to use sulphur 
subcutaneously. Sufrogel is a sterile suspension of colloidal 
sulphur in gelatine, containing 3 per cent. of the drug. 
It is prepared at Heyden’s Chemical Factory, Radebeul- 
Dresden, is milky-white in colour and is suitable for 
intramuscular or. subcutaneous injection, At least 
six injections are given. The results have.been good, only 
two cases not responding, although considerably improved. 
The author points out, however, that as in human medicine 
the causes of chronic eczema are not completely known. 
In all, 16 cases were treated and details of six animals are 
given. Possibly, recovery might have resulted from treat- 
ment by the usual methods, but as sulphur injections in 
veterinary medicine are so rare, the author is prompted 
to publish his results. 

The following case is typical. A German sheepdog, three 
years old, was affected with chronic eczema over the 
abdomen and between the hindlegs, and these areas were 
much licked and inflamed. The animal was very fat and 
the trouble was regarded as arising from the existing 
obesity. Six Sufrogel injections were given at five day 
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intervals, and a light diet ordered for the next eight weeks. 


“ The eczema was then rapidly disappearing, irritation com- 


pletely gone and the animal had ceased licking. This 
treatment is recommended to his colleagues. 
W. L. S. 


| Vaccination against Rabies by Umeno-Doi’s Method. 
Jakuscnkin, Tier. Rundschau. No. 25, p. 446.] 


In 1927 Umeno and Doi recommended an injection of 
a carbo-glycerine vaccine against rabies. This method was 
extensively used in Japan and America, and became the 
chief preventive treatment for dogs. According to the 
investigations of Miessner and Baaus, an immunity is 
produced by the subcutaneous or intraperitoneal injection 
of this vaccine. Cases of rabies arising from the injection 
of this vaccine, however, are not quite excluded, and herein 
the strains of virus are concerned, as well as the strength 
of the vaccine. 

A table gives details of 191 animals which were inoculated 
by this method during a period of 16 months. Seventy-one 
animals including dogs, horses, oxen, pigs, goats and sheep 
had been bitten by known rabid animals, and 120° by 
animals under suspicion. These injections were performed 
1-10 days after the bite. The vaccine was prepared accord- 
ing to Umeno and Doi’s method ; 30 days at freezing point 
followed by 14 days at a temperature of 18-20°C. The 
dose varied with the size of the animal from 3-10 c.cs, 
given subcutaneously morning and evening for three days. 
Only one dog out of 66 died from dumb rabies eight days 
after the bite, in spite of the injections. Cattle showed a 
weaker reaction to the vaccine than did horses, which in 
the majority of cases swelled at the point of injection 
after 24 hours, These swellings completely disappeared in 
a few days. 


W. L. S. 


[The Use of Percain Anesthesia in Practice, Kourr, 
Tier. Rundschau. No. 25, p. 447.] 


The author has previously reported on the use of Percain 
abdominal anzsthesia in an operation on a goat. In this 
article he further reports on the utility of Percain in pro- 
ducing infiltration anesthesia. All the cases are sjmilar 
and the following is typical. A white poodle had a large 
mammary tumour as well as a growth over the right eye 
the size of a cherry. The mammary tumour was injected 
with 10 c.cs of a 1: 1000 Percain-adrenalin solution, and 
3 c.cs were necessary for the tumour over the eye. Both 
tumours were removed painlessly 20 minutes after the 
infiltration anzesthesia. The technique employed is not 
given. This Percain-adrenalin solution shows quite as good 
results as analogous local anwsthetics and is recommended 
on account of its cheapness. 


W. L. S. 


[‘* A Comparison between the Virulence of two Strains 
of B. abortus on Intravenous Injection into Pregnant 
Cows. (Trans, title), Tuttnerc, K., Skan, Vet.-tidskft, 
1931, xxi, 6, 202-207.] 


The author conducted experiments to determine whether 


or not the following preparation was avirulent to pregnant 
cattle, viz. :— 

A vaccine sold by Pitman-Moore Co., Indianopolis, 
America, with the foliowing specification :—Abortion vaccine 
(bovine), consisting of a suspension of living avirulent 
abortion bacilli. The vaccine was first tested culturally and 
serologically and shown to contain B. abortus. 

Four cattle were obtained similar in type, age and condi- 
tions of growth. Agglutination tests (B. abortus) were 
negative. All were in 5th-6th ‘‘ month of pregnancy.” 

The cattle were separated into two groups of two. The 
first group received a specified number of B. abortus (living) 
injected intravenously in normal saline; these bacilli be- 
longed to what is known as the ‘* Stockholm strain ’’ and 
were of known virulence. The second group (isolated with 
usual precautions) received similar injections of the Pitman- 
Moore product. Agglutination values were determined at 
eight-day intervals. The two cows which received the 
Stockholm strain aborted on 33rd and 82nd day after injec- 
tion (average 58 days). Of the two cows infected with 
the Pitman-Moore type, one aborted 106 days later. The 
other calved normally 128 days after the injection. The 
foetal membranes were positive for B, abortus microscopi- 
cally in the three cases of abortion. 


G. B. B. 


[Degree of Virulence of Four Different Strains of 
B. abortus determined by Inoculation into Guinea-pigs, 
with Serial Tests of the Agglutination Value of these 
Animals, (Trans. title.) Sunpperc, R., Skan, Vet.- 
Tidskft., 1931, 4, 97-102. ] 


The author injects doses of four different strains of 
B, abortus subcutaneously into guinea-pigs. The strains 
are of similar antigen value. By calculating the agglutina- 
tion value of the blood of the experimental animals at stated 
intervals the author reaches the conclusion that if equal 
quantities of infection material of identical antigen strength 
be injected into guinea-pigs, then the comparative virulence 
of the strains injected can be estimated from the regular 
determination of the agglutination values of the animals. 
The bacilli inducing the highest agglutination values are to 
be considered the most virulent. 


G. B. B. 


| Some Investigations respecting the Comparative Values 
of a Blood Test and the Tuberculin Test in the Diagnosis 
of Avian Tuberculosis, (Trans. title.) Sunpperc, R., 
Skan, Vet.-tidskrift, xxi, 4, 109-118. ] 


The author tabulates results of complement fixation test 
for tuberculosis alongside those of the tuberculin test 
(cutaneous in one wattle). He concludes that the blood test 
is the more sensitive, and also the more practical since 
it requires only one visit, whereas the tuberculin test 
demands two visits of the veterinarian and is time consuming 
in its performance. 

Details of methods and of preparation of sera are given. 


G. B, B. 
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Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund. 


A meeting of the Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund | 


was held at 10 Red Lion Square, London, W.C.1, on 
Wednesday, July Ist, 1931, when there were present :— 
Dr. O. Charnock Bradley (Vice-President) in the chair; 
Major J. Abson, Professor J. B. Buxton, Messrs, J. W. 
MeIntosh, G. P. Male, Lieut.-Colonel P. J. Simpson, Mr. 
Arnold) Spicer, Capt, Sidney Villar, Professor G. H. 
Wooldridge, and Lieut.-Colonel T, Dunlop Young. 

The minutes of the previous meeting held on April 8th, 
1931, having been published, were taken as read and 
signed as correct. 

Apologies for absence were received from Lieut.-Colonel 
J. W. Brittlebank, Mr. A, Gofton, Major F. L. Gooch, 
Mr. J. Ewing Johnston, Captain J. R. Rider, Mr, H, P. 
Standley, Major C. W. Townsend, Mr. W. Jackson 
Young. 

Secretary’s Report. 

The Secretary submitted the following report for the 
Quarter :— 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


£ 
Captain R. E. C, Bullen (additional) 11 0 
E. A. Comer 010 6 
Professor J. F. Craig (special) 5 0 0 
W. S. Davison 010 6 
R. Dunwoody 
Bernard Holmes 010 6 
Major Hamilton Kirk (special) 1 0 0 
J. B. White, Salisbury a 
£1115 G 
DonaTIONS. 

£ s. d. 
Central Veterinary Society (collecting box) ... © 216 9 


National Veterinary Medical Association 
(special) 50 0 0 


Colonel C. Steel 010 6 
Colonel T. D. Young... 2 0 0 
£55 7 3 


It was resolved: ‘* That the grateful) thanks of the 
Council be addressed to the National Veterinary Medical 
Association for their very generous contribution to the 
Fund."" 

Cases. 

No. 10, widow, aged 70.—An application for the re- 
consideration of this case was received, but it) was 
resolved: ‘* That the previous decision be adhered to.’ 

No. 43, widow, aged 70.—The Secretary reported that 
this recipient has now reached the age of 70 and was 


receiving the Old Age Pension. The grant of 10s. per, 


week was discontinued, 

No, 150, member.—The Secretary reported that the 
Executive Committee had made small special grants to 
this member. The action of the Executive Committee was 
approved, but it was decided to make no further grant. 

No. 156, widow, aged 46; two sons, one at school.— 
The Secretary reported that the Executive Committee had 


made a grant of £23, and that, with the concurrence of 
the President and Treasurer, he had given, as occasion 
required, smaller sums, The widow was seriously ill in 
hospital and unlikely to recover, The President had in 
the meantime obtained employment for the elder son, The 
action of the Executive Committee was approved and the 
case was left in their hands. . 

No, 157, widow, aged 62; one daughter, aged 37, ill 
and unemployec. Total income 13s, 9d. per week. A 
grant of 10s, per week was made in this case. 

No. 158, widow. Unemployed. No income.—The 
Secretary reported that the National Veterinary Benevolent 
and Mutual Defence Society had undertaken to give a 
temporary grant of £1 per week in this case, and_ its 
consideration was therefore deferred. 

No. 127. Daughter of member, A_ special application 
for additional assistance was received on account of the 
serious illness of her sister. A special grant of £2 was 
made in this case. 

No, 144, daughter of member; two young children.— 
An application was received for a special grant of £5, the 
ordinary grant of 10s, per week having come to an end. 
The application was not acceded to, 


In Parliament. 


The following questions and answers were recorded in 
the House of Commons recently :—- 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 


Mr. Rosrornam (at the end of July) asked the Minister 
of Agriculture the present position with regard to the recent 
serious outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease ? 

Dr. Apptson : No outbreak of disease has been confirmed 
since July 15th, and the only districts in Great Britain 
which are now subjected to restrictions are small areas 
in Buckinghamshire, Lancashire and Fifeshire. Providing 
no further outbreaks are confirmed, I propose to withdraw 
all movement restrictions by the middle of August. 1 should 
like to take this opportunity of paying tribute not only to 
the work of the Ministry’s staff, at Headquarters and in 
the field, who applied themselves unremittingly to the task 
of suppressing the outbreaks, but also to the willing co- 
operation of local authorities and their officials, backed by 
the active support of farmers’ organisations and of farmers 
individually, without which the outbreaks could not have 
been prevented from disastrous extension, 


Milk. 


Mr. McSuane asked the Minister of Health, with regard 
to a copy of a resolution he has received -from the councils 
of Gloucester, Walsall, and other places, with regard to 
impure milk, and requesting him to take steps to set up 
a definite bacteriological standard for milk, what action he 
proposes to take ? 

Mr. Greenwoop: I will consider this resolution in con- 
junction with other questions relating to milk. 


Evidence in Sheep-Worrying Cases.—Applications were 
considered, at a meeting of the Lancashire F.U., for the 
two guineas’ reward offered for information in cases of 
sheep-worrying by dogs. It was stated that one of the 
applications was in respect of a case in which a_police- 
court conviction was obtained. There was a lengthy report 
in the Press, a fine of 10s. was imposed, the dogs were 
ordered to be destroyed, and the magistrates declared that 
the next case would be much more severely dealt: with, 
It was decided to pay the rewards, 
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N.V.M.A. Divisional Reports. 


Yorkshire Division.* 


Discussion at Leeds on Bovine Practice. 


A General Meeting of this Division was held at the 
Hotel Metropole, Leeds, on Friday, April 24th, 1931, 
when the President (Mr. George E, Bowman) was in 
the Chair, and 25 members were present. 

The minutes of the last meeting were confirmed, 

Apologies for absence were received from Messrs. 
Procter, Ackroyd and W. R. McKinna. 

The Secretary read correspondence with the General 
Secretary of the Association and with the Secretary of 
the Lancashire Division. The action of the Committee 
on the latter correspondence was confirmed by the meet- 
ing. 

Discussion on Bovine Practice. 

Mr. QO. Stinson, M-R.c.Vv.s., of Appleby, expressed his 
pleasure at being present, When he was invited to address 
the meeting about a month ago, said Mr. Stinson, he 
accepted with pleasure, and suggested he might either read 
a paper on some academic matter or open up a discussion 
on something practical. He stressed the benefit of the 
practical, and the Secretary agreed it would be more 
acceptable. He had not prepared a paper, but he would 
open up a discussion on bovine practice. He had often 
thought it was distressing for members to have a long 
paper read to them, and then to have to rush away to 
catch a train. In one way it was selfish, as they were 
prevented from getting the benefit of other people’s experi- 
ence. He therefore hoped to open up an informal, and, 
he hoped, lively discussion on a part of their everyday 
type of work. 

When they, as practitioners, first qualified as young 
men, unless they had been very fortunate, they found 
themselves faced with many difficulties, for he did not 
think they were trained properly for their duties as bovine 
practitioners. He thought it was a disgrace that the 
teaching authorities should allow the student to come out 
of college, presumably qualified, with no real practical 
experience inside the college. That sort of thing’ would 
not be tolerated on the human side of medical science, 
and it was for the members of the society to see that things 
were altered in regard to their side of the profession. 
They had colleges in London and different provincial 
cities, where they had experience of horses—if not so 
much as in years past—but, because they were miles away 
from cattle, they hardly, if ever, saw cows in the colleges. 
He felt very keenly on the point, and if anything he said 
had to go into print, he desired that it should be that 
statement of his views of this matter. He did not see 
any reason why the Governors should not buy several 
practices in a certain district, put the college in the 
middle of the district, and then the student would get 
the practical experience with cows, etcetera, for, after 
all, that was the only way to teach veterinary science 
properly. It was a crying disgrace that they were not 
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brought up as veterinary practitioners practised in bovine 
medical surgery. After they had been qualified for perhaps 
10, 15 or even 20 years, unless they attended meetings 
and entered into real practical discussions, they got into 
ways of their own, and therefore it was on such occasions 
as that that they should bring their views and experience 
together and try to come to some decision as to what was 
best, That indeed, was his object in bringing ordinary, 
every-day sort of matters to the notice of the meeting, 
in the hope that the discussion would be a useful one, 
and that they should each get the benefit of others’ experi- 
ence. 

When having lunch with a friend, continued Mr. Stinson, 
a subject for discussion was his reasons for not reading 
a paper, and it was agreed that in any district it would 
be preferable to touch upon subjects of common interest 
in that district, He learned that probably a few words 
on obstetrics would be useful, and he had brought with 
him a few articles pertaining to the subject. In_ his 
opinion bovine obstetrics was summed up in (1) utensils, 
including slings; (2) spinal anzsthesia; and (3) their 
knowledge of their subject and case. 

He himself was a firm believer in slings and_ pulleys. 
He had met a surgeon who had spent hours at a calving 
case and never slung the cow up or used an instrument. 
Personally, he entered the byre, examined it as to height, 
with a view to the use of slings and pulleys, and made 
careful enquiries as to the recent condition of the cow. 
It must be agreed that if the animal had been in labour 
for 12 to 24 hours the case would be serious if she was 
left standing. He surveyed the situation. If the roof 
was low, he took her into a spacious place. He never 
spent more than five to 10 minutes examining in a stand- 
ing position, but slung her up, whatever the presentation, 
and probably gave her some chloroform, too. If one 
examined when standing, and she felt the strain, she 
often went down, never to get up again. In any case, 
the veterinary surgeon was seriously handicapped if she 
went down in the byre. 

Mr. Stinson commented on the value of spinal anaesthesia 
in parturition cases, There were two doses—the smaller 
one, so that the animal did not go down, and the larger 
one, to ensure that she did. It was important to administer 
the spinal anasthetic under a beam or similar facility 
for slinging the animal up as and when necessary. He 
found that 18 c.cs, of stovaine would get down the average 
heifer, and 25-30 c.cs. the average cow, whilst with 16, 
17 or 18 c.es. the average cow would remain standing, 
and up to 13 c.cs. the average heifer. The doses must 
be graduated according to size, and in the low byre the 
smaller dose should be given, to ensure that the animal 
remained standing. Spinal anzasthesia called for careful 
use. The labour pains went after its administration, 
and it was wrong to administer it if there was a possibility 
of obstruction in the vaginal passage. If it was only 
possible to insert the hand into the vaginal passage, 
one should not use spinal anzsthesia. It had been said, 
and it must not be forgotten, that every inch of a calf 
must be born, and every inch of the vaginal passage 
must bear it. Whatever the veterinarian did, he could 
not do what nature did, Every attempt of the animal 
was worth more than anything the human being could 
do. Spinal anzsthesia stopped the labour pains, and, it 
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was important to remember, stopped the dilating of the 
passage. 

Mr, Stinson produced a specimen of vertebra, and 
demonstrated the use of an injection needle, ‘This demanded 
a knowlgdge of anatomy, but he did not propose to touch 
on that part of the subject. He produced specimens of 
the wire he used in parturition cases, perhaps eight or 
nine times a week, and said that he had never lost a 
cow since he had employed it. He had tried dozens of 
wires, but the exhibit was his favourite, It would cut 
through any calf in three minutes, and he had not found 
one, apart from this, that would do it in less than 10 to 
12 minutes. He thought it was No. ‘* O,”’ but was not 
quite certain. It was a matter of thickness and texture, 
which could not be detected with the naked eye. It was 
worth noting, for he had known many calves lost through 
inferior wire. 

The speaker then produced his favourite instrument for 
getting round the calf, and demonstrated its use. It 
would stay in position, and he had never seen it injure 
the uterus. He wound the wire round a piece of wood, 
which he used as a handle, and by putting the heels firmly 
on the ground, he could exert the whole weight of his 
body, to such an extent that he had found it advisable to 
get a man to stand behind him. 

Commenting on general complaints in parturition cases, 
Mr, Stinson stated that he often worked 12 hours on a 
round, with perhaps six cases of womb trouble, bad cleans- 
ing, uterus out, etc. In two-thirds of these cases it 
was absolutely necessary to examine the uterus properly, 
and to be ready to rid the uterus of fluids. There were 
different methods of getting rid of fluids, but he had a 
distinct preference for the siphonage method, in which 
he used a half-inch hose pipe. When examining for the 
contents of the uterus it was important to remember that 
one could get a clean discharge from the vagina posterior 
to the os and yet the cow would die from septic trouble. 
The fluid might be within an inch of the os, and gravitate 
to the bottom of the uterus. The siphonage method was 
most valuable, in his opinion. One put one’s tube, with 
one’s hand on it, through the os into the fluid in the 
uterus, filled the tube with water and lowered one end 
to the ground level, when one would get rid of the 
contents, In every-day practice this did not always become 
possible. There were cases where it was impossible to 
get the hand through, and it was necessary to hold the 
tube in the os with the fingers. It was important to tell 
the men to keep away from the animal—not to touch 


her back, which would stop straining. The best way to . 


encourage the animal to strain was to irritate the os if 
it was not open enough to get the hand through it. Mr. 
Stinson illustrated the manner in which he hooked the 
fingers in the os and opened out the hand at the moment 
of straining. 

He recalled an article in a journal which stated that 
another way of getting rid of uterus contents was by 
massage through the rectum and that there were cases 
where one could not get fluid away in any other manner. 
He agreed that massage was a valuable thing and one 
not generally mentioned, and if it was possible to use 
one hand and get the other to the os at the same time, so 
much the better. 

In cases of filling up of the uterus, continued Mr. 


Stinson, the use of an antiseptic was important. lodoform 
was his friend. It was penetrating—it had even been 
blamed for contaminating the milk of other cows. One 
surgeon had even gone so far as to say that one must 
disinfect against it, but he personally did not think there 
Wis an antiseptic to touch it, He used two ounces of 
pure iodoform, as far as he could get it into the vagina, 
os and uterus. He had used as much as half a pound 
on a cow, and he had never lost an animal with it. 

On the question of the use of the syringe, Mr, Stinson 
did not think that, generally speaking, it was a good 
thing, although he did not say it should never be used. 
Its use was often rendered most difficult by reason of 
the uterus. 

Vaginitis was mostly found in heifers with little room 
for the first calf, and his advice to the farmer, in these 
days of specialised treatments, was to call in the veteri- 
narian at the first sign of something being wrong. They 
must superimpose utility in all their work. Treatment 
necessitating the insertion of the hand in the vagina 
needed great care, which was not always forthcoming in 
the absence of the veterinary surgeon. He had met with 
cases where the hand was inserted, the animal strained, 
dropped, and died. He was called to a place about a 
week ago in a desperate hurry, where the animal had 
calved five days before, but when he arrived it was too 
late—there had been irritation and neglect, the vicious 
circle, and death. 

Vaginitis and metritis were associated. It was essential 
to get rid of fluids. The hand had to be inserted if at all 
possible : that needed care, but if one went steadily at it, 
using one’s smaller hand (it was said we all had one smaller 
than the other, and it was the one that was less used) 
and if one could get one’s hand in without breaking 
something, one would do no harm. If one continued 
against an obstruction, one was going to break something, 
with the possible loss of the animal, 

On the question of torsion, Mr. Stinson had read that 
if was practical to rope the head and legs and to pull 
the calf away. He had felt very much like writing and 
disagreeing, because he did not think that was_ right. 
They should put the animal down, give her chloroform, 
get the hand to the os, hold her legs, and roll her over. 
The cow should be rolled quickly—it generally took from 
one to seven rolls—and the process was usually successful. 
They must never forget, as he had said before, that 
every inch of the calf had to be born through the vaginal 
passage, and that it was very important to get the presenta- 
tion right and to wait for the proper moment to get the calf 
away. 

Mr. Stinson said that in his opinion slings were most 
important in cases of eversion of the uterus. He had 
never attempted to put the uterus back while the animal 
was standing: he would rather walk the cow half a 
mile with the uterus out in order to get her to a beam 
or other facility for slinging her up. In the operation he 
was a firm believer in iodoform, It was important to be 
able to recognise the different forms of eversion, e.g., | 
the “ sausage ’’ form, with the clot of blood half as big 
as the human body, and the uterus a big, ugly sausage- 
shaped mass. 

Attention had often been directed to the divergent 
opinions held as to the time for removal of cleansings. 
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Some practitioners took them away soon after the calf 
was born, some from two to five days, and some were 
left in. To the farmer it was often a matter of & s. d. 
The veterinary surgeon should ensure that the animal was 
examined between 12 to 24 hours after calving, and at 
two days intervals if necessary. He did not think 
cleansings should be taken away too soon—it was wrong 
to take them away on the day of calving, for it could 
not then be known whether or not the animal was going 
to hold them. It was very dangerous to rely on the 
farm lad’s statement that “* she cleaned herself half an 
hour after you went.’? There must be observation and 
examination. 

“ What were we doing about calecium?*’ continued Mr. 
Stinson, One said: “ | have tried it and will never give 
it again but what would be the position if they had 
not the scientific remedies for these various diseases? The 
scientific theories might tend to make positive negative 
and negative positive, but they had to respect scientific 
principles and theories. 

On the question of therapeutics, he thought Mr. Hudson, 
in a recent issue of a journal, had missed the important 
point of the use of calcium. He would suggest that it 
should be used in cases of milk fever. He had knowledge 
of a cow, now worth £300, which had had milk fever 
five times, and which had been dosed with 250 c.cs. of 
calcium within six hours of calving and another 250 c.cs. 
at a later date. He himself had used, it successfully in 
many cases, and had only once had sloughing in 200 to 
300) cases. But calcium treatment had to be done 
thoroughly. Regulate the quantity to ensure as far as 
possible keeping it at body heat. 

In regard to choking, he thought the probang was used 
too freely. It was often effective to get the animal out- 
side the byre, secure a sensible man to assist, point out 
the lump, and attempt to force it up by gentle pressure, 
keeping the head at one level, If it was impossible to 
get it up by the hand, then one must resort to the 
probang. Three taps, with no great pressure, should be 
sufficient. 

Mr. Stinson commented generally on Johne’s disease. 
He was using Jéhnin and did not find it more difficult 
than the tuberculin test. In his view, it was not necessary 
to take measurements for the tuberculin test. In dloubt- 
ful cases one had the cedema to fall back upon, 

In cases of paralysis, what would be the good of trying to 
get the cow up if she had her head near a wall? She wanted 
at least four yards, They must keep away from her anl 
see that the men did also. They should take hold of her 
tail and hindquarters, and get a good stick—it was better 
than a douche of cold water or anything of that sort. 

One of the greatest principles of surgery was draina,e. 
Concerning teat trouble, one must not forget that, in 
these days of intensive milking, night and morning, every 
drop of milk drawn caused some irritation of the teat. 
Years ago his life was not worth living, for he was 
called to case after case, treated them with tincture of 
iodine, a bougie, or a siphon. Perhaps the animals had 
temperatures of 106°. He had not had a fatal case since 
he had operated. He had treated them simply by drainage. 

He had no doubt that hydrocyanic poisoning was due to 
neglect in preparation of food, It was essential that the 


linseed meal should be boiled thoroughly for from 20 
minutes to half an hour. 

In his district cod-liver-oil was given to cows with good 
results, 

The Prestpent thanked Mr. Stinson for his interesting 
remarks, which would no doubt be of especial benefit to 
the members with large cow practices. 

Lieut.-Colonel Bowes said he had been interested in the 
paper, although he was not in practice. He was fond 
of iodoform as a disinfectant in septic cases of the uterus, 
but he had never used the amounts mentioned by Mr. 
Stinson, He used to visit a successful country practi- 
tioner who, in cases of septic infection after calving, with 
perhaps a temperature of 105°, would pour into the uterus 
four or five gallons of saline and siphon it out, when the 
temperature dropped almost immediately. He recalled an 
outbreak of linseed poisoning where nine calves were 
affected on one farm. Eight died, and the other, a weakly 
animal, survived. They had been fed on linseed cake 
with separated milk, with the exception of the weakly 
calf, which had new milk. If the linseed was_ boiled 
thoroughly for 20 minutes to half an hour he thought it 
was perfectly safe. It was often carelessly mixed, perhaps 
left in a bucket to soak, and this neglect in preparation 
was no doubt responsible for the creation of acids, 

Mr, Camenett, in adding his thanks to the speaker, 
agreed that the cow was the animal about which, generally 
speaking, they as practitioners knew least. Personally, he 
thought that he understood all the ailments of horses, but 
he confessed to doubts and difficulties in cattle practice. 
He had been interested in Mr. Stinson’s remarks on cleans- 
ings and the use of iodoform. The speaker liked the 
syringe, and injected a solution of lysol as strong as his 
own arms would stand. He had not lost many cattle from 
septic uterus. Vaginitis had given him more trouble, 
which generally arose from the introduction of the hand 
into the passage, which he agreed necessitated great care. 
Mr. Campbell thought 24 to 48 hours too early to handle 
a cow after calving—he advised leaving it three days, as 
the ligaments would contract in that time and one could 
work more freely. In removing cleansings he stopped 
when he saw blood. If the animal was left four days 
there was less likelihood of bleeding, and more force could 
be used. The uterus of the cow must have wonderful 
powers of absorption, for within recent years he had had 
cases where cows had not cleansed, or had only partially 
cleansed, and they had done well. He had used Mr. 
Stinson’s teat instrument with success, although he had 
to cut deeper with it than with the knife. He had often 
used the instrument to get the incision in the proper 
place and finish off with the knife, The speaker had used 
salcium with success, but it took a long time to prepare. 
It was curious, but he could not remember a case of milk 
fever under the third calving. 

Mr. Stinson thanked Mr. Campbell for his remarks on 
the teat instrument, and for the hint as to its partial use. 
He agreed that milk fever was more prevalent in’ the 
third calving, but it was possible to have it in second 
calvers and_ heifers. 

Mr. Scorr said that he preferred chloroform to spinal 
anesthesia. He had unpleasant memories of his last use 
of slings, which resulted in two broken limbs. In rolling 
for torsion he had invariably found the slow roll was the 
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effective one. On the question of retention of the afterbirth, 
it Was summed up in a few words—the sooner the better, 
provided it could be taken easily. It depended on the 
inflammation of the cotyledons: sometimes it was easy to 
separate them, and sometimes difficult. He had success- 
fully tried massage of the rectum on a number of occasions. 
He was pleased that Mr. Stinson had emphasised the fact 
that there was a real possibility of fluid in the uterus 
even with a clean vagina and os. 

Mr. Gaunt thanked Mr. Stinson for his practical re- 
marks, although he had to offer certain criticisms. When 
he was an assistant he would visit a case on cycle or 
motor cycle, perhaps at short notice, and he had a real 
difficulty in keeping his clothes clean, to say nothing of 
the difficulty of carrying tackle that he might or might 
not require. It had been said that you could kill a horse 
from shock but not a cow. He, like Mr. Campbell, had 
known cases of partial cleansing without ill effect. He 
recalled the trick they had in Cheshire, where there was a 
big bovine practice, in cases of eversion of the uterus. 
They carried caster sugar, which they sprinkled on the 
uterus, which would contract and be easier to put back. 
He had not been allowed to use iodoform; it was too 
expensive. And how did Mr. Stinson administer it in 
two ounce quantities? When he was an assistant -he had 
had a man pointed out to him who had taken many pounds 
a year out of a veterinary practice by telling small holders 
how to prevent milk fever. He had given strict instructions 
that they should not milk the cow out the first week ; they 
had to leave some milk in; and he had reduced milk 
fever in the district. 

Mr. Sampson added his thanks to the speaker. The 
subject was so exhaustive that it really demanded two 
meetings, in order that they could have a full discussion. 
He was surprised to hear the quantity of iodoform used 
by Mr. Stinson in disinfecting the uterus. He wondered 
what the client was charged. With regard to his operation 
.on the teat, did he bandage it or leave it open? He 
personally rather thought the teat end should be covered 
in some way to prevent infection. 

Mr. STINSON agreed that it was advisable to bandage the 
teat. The cost of the iodoform was money well spent, 
as the client was affected by the look of confidence on 
the face of the practitioner. He had no difficulty in 
administering the iodoform by hand. 

Mr. Rapacuiati thanked Mr. Stinson for his interesting 
and observant remarks on the subject, which, unfortunately, 
had been practically confined to surgical diseases. His 
work was mainly in other branches of the profession, and 
he confessed to a certain amount of ignorance in obstetrics. 
Present-day methods were somewhat different from those 
he had learned at college. Had Mr. Stinson come across 
the so-called emphysema in the lungs of cattle, and had 
he found it confusing in diagnosis? In the case of an 
animal with a cough, on listening to the lungs it was 
likely to be mistaken for tuberculous trouble. It began 
with rapid and irregular breathing, accompanied by high 
temperature. 

Mr. Stinson said that he had had no difficulty in the 
diagnosis, because in practice they found a vastly different 
general condition of the animal, apart from temperature 
and lung. signs. 

The Presipent expressed the thanks of the Society to 


Lancashire Division. 
Meeting at Liverpool University.* 


A general meeting of this Division was held in the 
Surgery Lecture Theatre of Liverpool University, on 
Wednesday, June 17th, 1931. In the unavoidable absence 
oi the President, Mr. J. O. Powley, the Vice-President, 
Mr. E. H. Curbishley, occupied the chair, Amongst those 
present were Messrs. H. T, Matthews, Harold Burrow, 
G. O. Davies, T. Wilson, G. Mayall, J. Cochrane-Dyet, 
A. W, Noel Pillers, S. H. Gaiger, A. B, Mattinson, and 
J. Spruell (Hon, Secretary). Amongst the visitors were : 
Miss E. D. Jenkins, Messrs. A. L. F. Mullen, J. 
Edwardson, A. Mather and J. A. Morris. 

Apologies for unavoidable absence were received from 
Messrs. C. T. Trevers, J. Abson, P. Manuel, G. H. 
Locke, R. C. Locke, W. Woods, R. Hughes, E. F. Wood, 
I. Hopkin, and J. W. Brittlebank. 

Mr. G. O. Davigs, B.V.SC., M.R.C.V,S., Was also present, 
and was to have delivered a lantern lecture on the subject 
oi ** Bovine Actinomycosis,”’ illustrated with pathological 
specimens, Owing, however, to the outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease in the county of Lancashire and adjoining 
counties the attendance was very small, many members 
being necessarily engaged on their professional duties in 
connection with the outbreak; it was thought, therefore, 
that it would be unfair to ask Mr. Davies to deliver his 
lecture, which was one of such great importance, to a 
small meeting. 

Mr. Davies agreed to give his lecture at the Winter 
meeting, and in the meantime informally explained to 
the members present the many pathological specimens he 
had brought with him, 

The CHairMaANn voiced the thanks of the meeting to Mr. 
Davies for his explanation of the specimens, and expressed 
the hope that at the next meeting the attendance would 
be worthy of the lecturer and his subject. 

The minutes of the last general meeting were taken 
as read and confirmed. 

Obituary.—The Chairman referred to the loss the 
Division and the profession had sustained through the 
death of Mr, Harrison, of Altrincham, Cheshire, who had 
been a veterinary surgeon efor over fifty years, and who, 
for the greater part of that time, had been a member of 
this Division, Mr. Harrison was very well known among 
the older members of the profession, particularly in 
Cheshire, where he always enjoyed the respect and esteem 
of his neighbours. . 

It was decided that the Hon. Secretary should convey 
the condolence of the members of the Society with the 
relatives of Mr. Harrison, also to those of the late Mr. 
Hy. Dawes, who, said the Chairman, was a man of 


* Received for publication, July 6th. 


Mr. Stinson for his address and interesting reply to the 
discussion raised. The vote of thanks was seconded by 
Mr. J. Gaunt and. carried with acclamation, Mr. F. C. 
Scort exhibited two very interesting post-mortem specimens 
to the meeting. 


S. Suarp, Hon, Secretary. 
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national repute in the veterinary profession, an appreciation 
of whose life and work recently appeared in the 
Veterinary Record, and whose name was a household word 
amongst veterinary surgeons. 

Resignation. —The resignation of Mr, D. MacGregor, 
who had ceased to practise, was accepted with regret, 
and a tribute paid to his work whilst actively engaged 
in’ his profession. 

Nominations.—Mr. B. Brown, M.R.c.Vv.s., Knutsford, 
and Mr. A. L. F. Mullen, Mer.c.v.s., DeVeS,M., Liverpool, 
were nominated for membership. 

New Member.—Mr. J. T. Taylor, M.r.c.v.s., Winsford, 
was duly elected a member. 

Hon, Associate.x—The CHairMAN proposed the election 
of Mr, A. Michaelis, M.Rec.v.s., of Stockport, as an 
Hon. Associate. Mr. Michaelis had the distinction of being 
their senior member, having been connected with — the 
Society for over fifty years, and it was thought fit’ that 
his long association with them and those of a younger 
generation should be marked by the conferring upon him 
of an Honorary Associateship. For more twenty 
years, added the Chairman, he had the pleasure of being 
a contemporary of Mr. Michaelis at Stoekport, and he had 
the most pleasant recollections of that association, They 
owed a great deal to Mr, Michaelis for the high example 
he always set, and for the manner in which he had raised 
the tone of the veterinary profession in the town which he 
had honoured and which had honoured him.  (Applause.) 

The proposition was unanimously agreed to, 

A long discussion ensued on the suggestion that the 
next two items on the agenda, the Election of Hon. 
Councillors and Nominations for the Council, should be 
postponed owing to the smallness of the attendance, and 
eventually this course was decided upon, 

Mr. A, Marrnews) gave notice of motion for the 
neat meeting as follows :—‘*That the Council be instructed 
to take steps to examine the Constitution of the Associa- 
tion with a view to complete revision.”” He said the 
discussion that afternoon had shown that with regard to 
the constitution of the Association things were not. parti- 
cularly happy, and whilst they were about it they might 
as well make a clean job of it. When the motion came 
up for discussion he would have a good deal to say about 
it, and in the meantime he formally gave the notice of 
motion which was required by Rule. 

The Cuarman: You are not going to add that the 
Rules should be revised as well? 

Mr. Marrnews: The motion included that. 

The Cuamman: T hope it does; they need revising. 

A cordial vote of thanks to the University authorities 
for placing the Lecture Theatre at the disposal of the 
Division for their meeting was carried with applause, 
Mr. Mayans. remarking that the fact that they were able 
to gather together in such a seat of learning as the 
University of Liverpool ought to stimulate them in carry- 
ing on good and scientific work, 

Joun Hon, Secretary. 


The annual poultry conference at the Harper Adams 
Agricultural College, Newport, Salop, commences — on 
August 11th, when instructive papers will be read by 
experts on all matters pertaining to the industry. 


Poultry Research. 


A Year’s ProGreéss ar SIX CENTRES, 


A correspondent writes to The Times (July 20th) :— 

“The report on the National Poultry Institute scheme, 
which was submitted to the National Poultry Parliament 
last week, deals with research operations at six centres— 
namely, the National Institute of Poultry Husbandry at 
Newport, Salop; the Ministry of Agriculture’s Veterinary 
Laboratory at Weybridge ; the Animal Nutrition Institute, 
Cambridge University ; the Small Animal Breeding Station 
at Reaseheath, Cheshire ; and the Southern Breeding Station 
at Wye, Kent. The report briefly surveys the work in pro- 
gress at each of these stations; and, while many of the 
tests and experiments are unfinished or inconclusive, there 
are several points of interest which indicate the practical 
advantages which have already resulted from organised 
research, 

** The work of the National Institute at Newport receives 
more publicity than any other branch of the scheme, and 
it is unnecessary at this moment to dwell upon the many 
important items of instructional and experimental work 
proceeding under the direction of Professor 
Parkhurst, though it may be stated that the additional 
buildings, new equipment, and alterations required for 
developments, and financed) from) Empire Marketing 
Board funds, are practically complete and the work is in 
full progress. The report from the veterinary laboratory 
lays sfress upon the incidence of fowl pox and the impor- 
tance of the inoculation method for which the laboratory 
is now supplying vaccine. Reference is also made to experi- 
ments to ascertain whether pullorum disease (bacillary 
white diarrhoea) may be transmitted by contact, and— the 
probability of this has now been confirmed, though it is 
stipulated that the outcome of contact experiments depends 
almost entirely on the distribution of the bacillus in the 
system of the affected fowls. It is confined to the ovary, 
as is frequently the case, contamination of the ground 
does not occur; but when the affection exists in the gall 
bladder wall, liver, or kidneys the bacteria pass out to 
the exterior, and healthy fowls pick up infection from 
the contaminated ground. 

“In the report from the nutrition station at Cambridg - 
Captain Halnan emphasises the importance of avoiding 
materials with a high fibre content, and particulars are 
given of experiments with wheatfeeds—broad bran, straight 
run pollards, and fine middlings—with the result that the 
pollards and middlings are shown to be more economical, 
more suitable, and more productive foods than bran, Pro- 
fessor Punnett’s work at the Small Animal Breeding 
Station at Cambridge has resulted in a golden variation 
of the Cambar, the breed which shows automatic sex-link- 
age, and work is now in progress to increase the pro- 
ductivity of the breed, until which time no stock will be 
available for distribution to the public. A sex-linked down 
character has also been discovered in ducks, which can 
‘asily be worked and should prove to be of economic value 
in Indian Runners, 

“The experiments at Reaseheath have been mainly 
devoted to testing the effect of inbreeding upon productive 
stock ; and while it is too early to arrive at any conclusion 
there is no available evidence pointing to the advantage 
of in-breeding over out-breeding. Experiments in in- 
breeding are likely to be continued in various forms, 
in order to ascertain whether this practice can compare 
with the judicious blending of selected strains. The table 
poultry experiments at Wye have revealed the economy an! 
effectiveness of dry mash feeding in the rearing of table 
chickens. The fact that chickens reared entirely on dry 
mash have put on as much weight in the hands of the 
fattener as those reared on wet mash, with no inferiority 
in the quality of the flesh, may prove to be a revolutionary 
factor in the development of the table poultry industry. 
Work has now begun on an exploration of the possibility 
of using cheaper rations without loss of efficiency, while 
other experiments have been started to ascertain to what 
extent the proportion of milk in the ration can be reduced.” 
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August &, 1931. 
Empire Cancer Campaign, 


““ Successes achieved during the past year were disclosed 
at the annual general meeting of the British Empire 
Cancer Campaign, held yesterday afternoon in the Moses 
Room of the House of Lords"? says The Times of July 
2ist. ** The assurance was given in the annual report that 
more was known about cancer to-day than was known 12 
months ago, and the hope of achieving ultimate victory 
over it was consequently more securely founded, Thanks 
to the campaign, it was stated, cancer research has been 
stimulated in every civilised country, with the result that 
there is now being conducted throughout the whole world 
the most formidable attack on a disease of which history 
holds record. 

“The report stated that success during the past year 
had been achieved in two separate directions, in both of 
which facts of outstanding importance had been established. 
These were :—(1) The production of a substance from arti- 
ficially-prepared anti-cancerous serum which had not only 
cured implanted cancer in mice, but was also efficient in 
a certain proportion of spontaneous cancers occurring in 
these animals, and (2) the production synthetically of an 
agent possessed of cancer-producing powers, These results, 
it was submitted, have an obvious bearing on the cure 
and causation of cancer respectively. They are permanent 
and form stepping-stones towards the goal which at the 
beginning the campaign set before it, even though it is 
still impossible to apply them directly to human beings 
or to appreciate fully their ultimate significance. 

ANTI-CANCER SERUM, 

“Speaking of the investigations described in the report, 
Sir William Willcox referred to the work that was being 
carried out to ascertain the nature of the substance con- 
tained in coal tar which was the real causative agent of 
tar cancer, The work on serum, he said, also showed a 
real advance on that reported last year. The Campaign 
had every reason to congratulate itself on the splendid 
foresight of its scientific advisers allocating sums of 
money several years ago, without stint, in helping to ecluci- 
date fundamental problems in connection with deep X-rays 
and radium. In conclusion, Sir William said that wherever 
they looked in the report they found that a powerful and 
relentless attack was being made on the cancer problem 
from every angle. He was sure it must be a_ profound 
satisfaction to the community to know the vigour with 
which the subject was now being attacked. 

“Sir Richard Garton, the Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, 
said that of the £65,000 they had in hand £30,000 was 
earmarked to meet commitments entered into and for the 
continuance of research work already initiated. He ap- 
pealed for further generous support from the public so that 
the work of the Campaign could be pursued. 

_“ Lord Reading was re-elected as chairman of the Grand 
Council, and Lord Dawson of Penn and Sir John Bland- 
Sutton were re-clected as Vice-Chairmen.”’ 


County Councils Association and the Royal Veterinary 
College, 


At a recently-held meeting of the Executive Council of 
the County Councils Association, on the report of | the 
Agricultural Committee which recorded an interview with 
the Ministry of Agriculture on the position of the Royal 
Veterinary College, the following recommendation of the 
committee was adopted: ‘* That, in view of the undoubted 
value of veterinary science to the country at large and the 
agricultural community in particular, the Executive Council 
be recommended to advise the county councils to consider 
favourably the desirability of making, as part of their 
schemes for agricultural education and on such terms with 
regard to the training of local students or otherwise as 
they may consider appropriate, an annual grant towards 
the maintenance of the Royal Veterinary College. 
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Notes and News. 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns. 


Diary of Events. 


Aug. 10th.—Meeting of the Editorial Committee, 
N.V.M.A., 2 Verulam Buildings, 
Gray’s Inn, at 4.30 p.m.” 

Aug. 22nd-28th..N.V.M.A. Congress at Norwich. 


Foot-and-mouth Outbreak Suppression. 


Minister's Trisure ix rug House. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday of last week, 
Dr. Addison, the Minister of Agriculture, after making an 
announcement foreshadowing the withdrawal of restrictions 
on movement of animals necessitated by recent outbreaks 
of foot-and-mouth disease, proceeded :— 

‘TL should like to take this opportunity of paying tribute, 
not only to the work of the Ministry's staff, at headquarters 
and in the field, who applied themselves unremittingly to 
the task of suppressing the outbreaks, but also to the 
willing co-operation of local authorities and their officials, 
backed by the aetive support of farmers’ organisations and 
of farmers individually, without which the outbreaks could 
not have been prevented from disastrous extension,” 

» 
Trinute to N, IRELAND VETERINARY STAFF, 


hear from all) sources,’? writes Noa’? in’ The 
Irish Breeder for August, 1931, ** that our veterinary staff 
has greatly excelled by its efficiency and enthusiasm in 
tracing down the recent outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease 
at Downpatrick. Although no special machinery was in 
vogue for such an effort (secing that none such occurred 
in Northern Ireland since our Ministry was formed), Mr. 
Mexander Munro, F.R.c.V.s. (chief assistant to Mr. W. 
Emery, FeR.c.vys., the Chief of the Department), was in 
charge and had the machine running smoothly the very 
day the outbreak was confirmed. 

“Mr. Munro has good judgment combined with a cool 
temperament, which no bustle or excitement can upset. 
This disposition, backed by his natural ability, caused him 
to be the ready-made man for the job. His staff could not 
have been improved on, as every farmer in the area will 
bear witness. 

“Up to the present, Mr. Emery has not been able to 
say definitely how Mr. Hutton’s cattle got the infection, 
but | understand that there can be littl doubt that it came 
in from the Continent with feeding stuff.”’ 


Foot-and-mouth Disease Outbreak in ,Bediordshire. 


The Ministry of Agriculture’s veterinary officers in’ this 
country, at least, have not been allowed long to rest in 
the enjoyment of the well-earned tribute to which reference 
has been made above, afresh outbreak, of serious 
nature, and demanding a relentless continuance of their 
vigour and vigilance in’ stamping out the disease being 
reported from the Manor Farm, Chawston, Beds., on 
Monday evening. 

Major Llewellyn, who arrived Bedford at midnight 
on Monday, quickly confirmed the outbreak, Several 
animals among the herds of cattle, and 16 pigs, were found 
to be infected, and the usual precautionary measures were 
at once taken, 

On Tuesday morning the Ministry issued an Order 
prohibiting the movement of animals within 15 miles of 
Chawston. This area includes a large part of Bedfordshire 
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and Huntingdonshire, which counties were entirely 
unaffected during the recent serious outbreak in the North. 
No information is available as to the source of the present 
outbreak, except that it is believed not to be associated 
with the cases in the North. 

Three more outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease were 
confirmed on Tuesday night at the village of Renhold, 
five miles from the outbreak confirmed earlier in the day. 
The Ministry officials believe that they may have to face 
another big outbreak and are busy tracing all recent move- 
ments of stock in the neighbourhood—a task which will 
take several days. The numbers of animals involved in 
the four outbreaks confirmed on Tuesday are 66 cattle and 
120 pigs. It may be found necessary to extend the restricted 
area because of these further developments. 

Bedford stock market, which was to have been held 
to-day, has been cancelled and a careful watch is being 
kept over suspected cases in the neighbourhood of Bedford. 
No information is available as to the source of the initial 
infection. The restricted area at the moment of writing 
(Wednesday) includes parts of the counties of Bedford, 
Huntingdon, Cambridge, Hertford, Buckingham, and 
Northampton, 


Personal, 


Appointment.—Mr. H. G. Lamont, M.sc. (younger son 
of Mr. Lamont, M.R.c.v.s., Cookstown), who is dairy 
bacteriologist and head of the animal diseases division of 
the Ministry of Agriculture, Northern Ireland, has been 
appointed by the Senate of Queen’s University, Belfast, 
as lecturer in animal hygiene and dairy bacteriologist. 

‘“Mr. Lamont had a busy time recently in stamping 
out the foot-and-mouth disease epidemic in County Down, 
but he was successful, and the Ministry has been con- 
gratulated on the result. In congratulating Mr. Lamont 
on his new appointments, we have also,’? says the Mid- 
Ulster Mail of July 25th, ‘** to congratulate him on_ his 
approaching marriage to Miss Sadie Starritt, which happy 
event, we understand, is to take place on August 5th.”’ 

Examination Success.x—Mr. F. W. Priestley, M.R.C.Vv-s., 
of the Research Institute in Animal Pathology, Royal 
Veterinary College, after completing the necessary course 
of instruction at the London School of Hygiene and 
Tropical Medicine, has passed the examination for the 
Academic Diploma in Bacteriology (Dip. Bact.) of the 
University of London. 


. . . . 


Death.—Mary A. Urquhart, wife of Captain Kenneth 
James Urquhart, M,R.c.ves., at 64 West Side, Clapham 
Common, Friday, July 31st. Age 63 years. 


R.C.V.S. Obituary. 


Brown, CHARLES Watson WILLIAM, 3 Modena’ Road, 
Hove, Sussex. Graduated Edinburgh, December 14th, 
1893. Died August Ist, 1931, aged 66 years. 

McAustan, 45 Barone Road, 
Rothesay, Bute. Graduated Glasgow, December 20th, 
1900. Died August Ist, 1931, aged 52 years. 

Witson, Joun Henry, 212 Cambridge Street, Glasgow. 
Graduated Glasgow, December 18th, 1894, Died August 
Ist, 1931, aged 60 years. 


Royal Sanitary Institute. 


The Autumn Session of the training course for Examina- 
tions for meat and food inspectors, commences on Friday, 
October 2nd. 

The course consists of systematic practical training in 
the inspection of meat at the Cattle Market, including 
demonstrations on live cattle and sheep, slaughtering and 
dressing of animals, names and situations of the organs, 
diseases of animals, methods of stalling, arrangements of 
markets and byres, etc. 


This is conducted by J. R. Hayhurst, M.R.c.v.s., 
D.V.S.M. (Vict.), Superintendent and Chief Veterinary 
Inspector, Metropolitan Cattle Market, and a Veterinary 
Inspector of the City of London and the London County 
Council (D. of A. Acts). 

Syllabuses of the lectures and of the examinations, con- 
taining full particulars, are obtainable from the Secretary 
of the Institute, 90, Buckingham Palace Road, London, 
S.W.1. 


Scrub Bulls. 


‘* Both Houses of Parliament have given their blessing 
to the principle of the Livestock (Licensing of Bulls) Bill 
and opposition to the measure seems to have died down,” 
says the Agriculture Correspondent of The Times, ‘* Though 
farmers could hardly be expected to be enthusiastic over 
this new interference with their business, the majority are 
resigned to the necessity for official inspection and approval 
of all bulls as the only means of eliminating undesirable 
sires from the herds of the few who are content with 
cheap wastrels. To some extent the results obtained in 
Northern Ireland and the Free State by compulsory licen- 
sing systems have disarmed criticism. Ireland is now 
breeding and shipping to this country cattle that are notice- 
ably better than before bull licensing was introduced. The 
period of grace before the measure comes into operation 
in this country gives farming organisations the opportunity 
of doing some useful spade work by stressing the need 
for raising the general standard of breeding and replacing 
unworthy sires. If the next three years are used to advan- 
tage there need be no serious hardship when every bull 
in the country has to parade before an inspector to secure 
a certificate of fitness.” 


Royal Dublin Horse Show. 


The Royal Dublin Society’s annual horse show opened 
at the Ballsbridge grounds on Tuesday in glorious 
weather, This year’s show marks the bicentenary of the 
society, and everything suggested that it would be an 
unprecedented success. The entries this year showed a 
slight falling-off, and numbered 870, against 1,088 last 
year. This decline (says The Times) is entirely attributable 
to the world-wide depression in trade, and experts expressed 
surprise that the entries, in all the circumstances, were 
so large. The standard in all the classes was well up to 
the average. 

Nine different countries sent military teams to compete 
at Ballsbridge this year. Parties of officers representing 
Great Britain, Canada, France, the Irish Free State, 
Belgium, Sweden, Switzerland, Italy, and Germany took 
part in the competition on Friday for the Aga Khan’s Gold 
Trophy, and individual officers participated in the special 
jumping competitions every day. Particular interest 
attached to the visit of the German team, which was led 
by Graf von Waldenfels, as this is the first occasion on 
which the Germans have competed at Ballsbridge. The 
team was expected to give a very good account of itself, 
as it won the Mussolini prize in Rome recently, and also 
carried all before it at Aix-La-Chapelle. 

The Governor-General of the Free State paid his first 
official visit to the show on Wednesday, and a_ record 
attendance was achieved, All the members of the Diplo- 
matig Corps in Dublin were present, as well as most of 
the Ministers of Mr. Cosgrave’s Government, 


The Editor acknowledges the receipt of the following :—- 

Communications from Mr. R. Barker (Hereford), 
Major H. Kirk (London), and Mr. D. E. Wilkinson 
(Chigwell). 


Reports of meetings of the following Divisions of the 
N.V.M.A., from their respective Hon, Secretaries : Central, 
Lincolnshire and District, North Midland, South Eastern, 
and Yorkshire. 
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